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other knights, too, are frequently leaping upon 
horses. When we turn to Sir Thopas, we find 
the hero's steed mentioned seven times in two 
hundred lines. It is, however, in contrast rather 
than resemblance to Guy, for he climbs into his 
saddle, and his horse "gooth an ambel" like 
Guy's mule. 2 ' The giant threatens to kill his 
steed, precisely the- calamity that overtakes Guy 
in most of his encounters. 

Caroline Strong. 

Radcliffe College. 



ANTON" REISER AND ASMUS SEMPER. 

A hundred years makes but little difference 
in that endlessly interesting human document, 
the soul of a boy. And so Otto Ernst's Asmus 
Sempers Jugendland and Karl Philipp Moritz' 
Anthon Reiser offer much in common. Both 
of these stories are autobiographic in tone and 
each depicts with great minuteness of psycho- 
logical detail the growth and striving of its 
hero. The culmination of his inner combat in 
artistic expression is the aim of each book. 
The boys are both North Germans. Eeiser is 
a Hannoverian and Semper comes from a miser- 
able cigarmaking suburb of Hamburg. Each is 
poor and in each the " Bildungsdrang " is all- 
powerful. 

Asmus Semper is a product of the nineteenth 
century. It is a simple story told with great 
love and not a little humor and deserves to be 
better known to the American public thru the 
medium of a good translation. Asmus is en- 
dowed by nature with a wonderful memory, 
the gift of absolute pitch, a fine sense of form 
and color, but above all with a good character 
and an unwavering instinct for the better things 
of this world. His family, too, is very inter- 
esting and its fortunes and little tragedies form 

he remarks, 

I neuer knew no man that soe cold have done, 
but old Sir Guy of Warw[i]cke towne 
that curteous knight himselfe. 
Percys? Folio MS., ed. Hales and Furnivall, 
London, 1868, n, p. 632. 
a7 <SJr2%qpa8, 11. 86,174. 



a very dear and very German background and 
one that is close to nature's heart. The Sem- 
pers are a very naive set. They love their 
Goethe, their Schiller and their Grillparzer with 
a natural estheticism, and even in their dark- 
est days can read Faust or sing arias from 
Mozart. They demand the necessities of life 
from fate but also its poetry, its light and its 
adornment. They dream; they are born trans- 
cendentalists, and Ludwig Semper, the father, 
lives as much in the world of might-have-been 
as any child in a fairy tale. Asmus has more 
stamina than the rest of the " Semperei " and 
it is his intellectual vigor which finally is to 
raise the family to a higher level. 

The story is not, however, a "Bildungs- 
roman " after the manner of Wilhelm Meister, 
nor is there any plot. Like many of Otto 
Ernst's other works the interest is in the boy 
nature with a certain emphasis on pedagogy. 
It presents Asmus always as a boy; he plays 
as a boy, feels and thinks as a boy, does wrong 
as a boy and pays penance as sensitive boys do. 
One never forgets the boy nature, one feels its 
sacredness and sympathizes with it. And it 
grows, it takes on new volume, learns with a 
fierce joy in knowing, and feels the whole thrill 
of the world without any decadent precocity 
of mind or body. The story dallies in the by- 
paths of nature and the effect of each flower, 
each facet of the world at every turn that 
Asmus makes, is pictured with frank pleasure. 
It is especially in a lovely appreciation of nature 
that the book should appeal to the America of 
to-day, for the soul of Asmus is in accord with 
the world soul and he hears, as we are hearing, 
the call of the great Pan. 

It is quite another side that Moritz' book 
presents. This story which is most undeser- 
vedly forgotten by the great mass of the Ger- 
man reading public, 1 had a decided effect on 
Goethe who spent much time with Moritz in 
Borne and who admired him greatly. He at- 
tests to the influence of Anthon Reiser on his 
own Wilhelm Meister. Anthon Reiser was 
publisht from 1785-90; the first four parts were 

1 See, however, the recent sympathetic account of Moritz 
in Z. fur d. dt. Unterricht, Bd. 21, Hefte 9^-10. 
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written by Moritz himself and maintain a slight 
incognito. After Moritz* death in 1793, a 
fifth part was added by a friend. This last 
part is merely a straight biography of Moritz 
and tho written with great affection, has no 
literary interest. In the portions written by 
Moritz the value lies in the detailed self-exami- 
nation to which he subjected himself and which 
he recorded with the utmost fidelity and veri- 
similitude. 

Moritz was a most interesting character 
whose power of introspection was appalling. 
His book is in every way as interesting as 
Eousseau's Confessions and awakens a deeper 
sympathy for Moritz-Eeiser than one feels for 
Eousseau, because Moritz had far more moral 
character than Eousseau, and his troubles are 
due to a remarkable extent to fate. As Erich 
Schmidt has pointed out in another connection, 
the fate element is so strong in Moritz that a 
fate motif could be predicated for his drama 
Blunt, long before that work was really known. 
Fate, then, and the crushing weight of a love- 
less environment are the main factors in his 
life. 

Yet Moritz, the child, was remarkably like 
Asmus Semper and the early portions of his 
story read like a companion piece to the modern 
book. But where the Sempers were free- 
thinking and followed a policy of laissez-faire, 
the environment of Eeiser was narrowly pie- 
tistic and so the poor child was soon taught 
to regard all play as a sin. A touching in- 
stance of this is the anecdote of the wheel- 
barrow. The child likes to play with a barrow 
that he finds in the yard, but to atone for this 
sin of enjoyment, imagines that he is wheeling 
the Christ Child about in the cart. With 
Him he holds earnest conversations and inno- 
cently enough excuses himself with a prayer 
when he grows tired of trundling. But the 
process of grinding all life and affection out of 
the boy begins early and the steps are shown 
with scientific accuracy. 

Then, too, the landscape is shown only in 
its drearier aspects. It is the cruel north with 
its cold hard winters, its poverty, its hunger, 
its accumulated despair. The great beauty of 
the winter Moritz could not see, and even the 



summer was for him less a friend and com- 
panion than an environment. Nowhere more 
than in its sense for nature is the eighteenth 
century different from the nineteenth; Moritz 
lived before that romantic revival which 
gathered winter's beauty as well as summer's 
into its arms. Work, too, the daily task, had 
no poetry in it for Eeiser and so he fled from 
the real world to a world of his own imagining. 
Where Asmus Semper reconciled the two, 
Eeiser developt the inner life only and that to 
an almost morbid degree. 

But in spite of these differences, in spite 
of Eeiser's self-torture and obsession by ethical 
and religious abstractions, the two books have 
much in common. The reflex of the similarity 
of the two characters is strongest in the strik- 
ing coincidence of treatment which the two boys 
receive at the hands of their mates. Each is 
made the victim of the same juvenile cruelty 
and each reacts on this in much the same way. 
In each case the tragedy is averted by sheer 
intellectual superiority and creative instinct. 

The two boys have a like world of fantasy 
upon which to draw. Not only do the stage 
and its wonders play a part in each life, but 
the world of illusion is developt within them 
until it becomes almost all of their self. In 
this world all struggle, all pain, all toil are 
refined. They are reviewed in the light of a 
different inner sun and, directly and indirectly, 
are made to bear upon that miracle which each 
wrests from his own soul: his first poem. 
It is in each case the poet's progress that is 
told and in this fact lies the ultimate similarity 
of the two books. 



George Henby Daoton. 



Stanford University. 



THE OBDEAL OF HUBEET {King 
John, IV, iii). 

The comparison of Shakespeare's own work 
with his originals is continuously suggestive. 
New light, I believe, is thrown upon the scene 
between Faulconbridge and Hubert in King 



